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integral nature and has become a dead fragment in
himself. Scparatcncss is death; doubt is the child of
separateness; the portions which man separates by his
leason, in the analysis of natural objects, or by thinking
of himself as a natural object, are the mocking ghosts
of his dead imagination.

This impassioned rejection of all that is analytical and
self-limiting in modern thought is central to Blake, It
underlies all his conceptions, is the psychological back-
ground of his life, and falls, sometimes wirh a dead ab-
soluteness, between his revolutionary thought and the
modern woild. It is only when we have undetstood that
doubt and uncertainty stand to Blake's mind as the
prime danger of modern life that we can see the main
drives of his work, of his personal "queerncss/* and what
led hhn to the artistic wreckage and incoherence of the
later Prophet ic Books. Blake's whole pattern, as man
and artist, is that of one for whom life is meaningless
without an absolute belief. He is like the nihilist Verk-
hovcusky, in Dostoevsky's Tha Potatcttscd) who "when he
was excited preferred to risk anything rather than to re-
main in uncertainly," Proud spoke out of what is deep-
est and most courageous in the modern tradition when
he said that "Man nuist learn to bear a certain portion
of uncertainty." That is a great injunction which it is
hard to follow: much harder than the authoritarian
faiths of our time, the secular, sadistic religions, the
phony ecstasy with which a Hitler's self-mortification
is lost itx vision of eternal conquest. But Blako is very
much a man of our time: one who speaks to us with
prophetic insight of our nihilism and insensibility. He
was so frightened by what he could already see of it that
he found his security only in an absolute personal myth*
It is a trait that has become universal polities in our own
time. Insecurity has become so endemic, in a society